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EXAMINATION OF TEACIIERS, 


BY BENJ. P. CHUTE, ARAGO, 


J 


The law in this state requires all teachers of public schools (ex- 
cept graduates of the State Normal School) to be examined as to 
their qualifications before being employed. Whether this is the 
best way to secure well qualified teachers may be doubted. It has 
been said that three-fourths of a man is his character, and that a 
teacher is to be estimated more by what he is than by what he does. 
There are qualities in every person which are not susceptible of an 
examination in a formal manner. They may be perceived upon ac- 
quaintance by those who have the spiritual eyesight for such things, 
but they cannot be described with mathematical accuracy. 

An examination is never resorted to in selecting the professors 
in our highest literary institutions. If it is no test for college pro- 
fessors, Why should it be for school teachers? Some of the best 
judges have no confidence in the system. A clergyman, at a teach- 
ers’ meeting in Ohio, says: “Examiners make an intellectual re- 
quirement in straight-jacket style, and pay no attention whatever to 
the peculiar natural and innate adaptedness of the teacher to the pro- 
fession; and thus men and women are found ag the heads of our 
schools who are no more able to develop the human mind than a 
Modve is able to draw a picture of the heavenly Jerusalem with 
charcoal.” 

Another writer says that examinations serve to keep out dunces 
only. 

Prof. Joseph Ray, the mathematician, said in respect to this 
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method, “It is no test.” He had experience. He was for a time 
examiner for Hamilton County, Ohio; also a member of the exam- 
ining board in Cincinnati. 

In the NEBRASKA TEACHER, Prof. Worthen says: “No certain 
means of testing such qualifications as are required has been in- 
vented or is in practice.” 

In the annual report of our State Superintendent for 1873, in 
connection with other remarks respecting the best method of se- 
curing good teachers, we find the following: “If the methods which 
obtain are conscientiously used, let them [the teachers| be selected 
by a system of competitive examinations. I frankly admit I do 
not believe in them. The only good purpose they serve is the pro- 
tection they afford the boards of education in their refusal to elect 
those who are known beforehand to be poor teachers.” 


If such examinations were rated at what they are worth and no 
more, there would be less objection to them; but that is not the 
case, as our State Superintendent substantially admits. It seems 
to be a rough and ready way of disposing of a big job without be- 
heving in its justice. 

But is there not a more excellent way? We believe there is. It 
is the same as that adopted in all other branches of business. Alter 
the law, and appoint or elect school boards who possess and will 
exercise as much care, diligence and judgment as is required mM 
other branches of business. It is not necessary to have a school 
board for every district. One board can select teachers for a dozen 
or twenty schools, as is done in some large cities. Let teachers be 
as permanent as possible. Then the difficulty of selecting one will 
seldom occur. We know of an academy which had but two prin- 
cipals in eighty-four years; another in which one principal was in 
office thirty-three years. 

The majority of a school board should not live very near the 
school patrons. Some parents do much harm to the schools in 
which their children are taught. Go outside of a district for a 
school board. To do otherwise is nearly as absurd as to try an of- 
fender by a jury of his parents, brothers, sisters, uncles and aunts. 
The present school law adopts the contrary principle, but it works 
badly. 

It is reported that the Clafflins of New York sell goods to the 
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amount $70,000,000 per year—all on credit. Do they give credit 
blindly? Very far from it. Can they know by personal acquaint- 
ance the standing of the majority of theircustomers? By no means. 
What do they do? They pay one of their clerks an enormous salary 
to ascertain the business standing of their customers. Of course he 
goes to work in a common sense way to find out whether a man is 
worthy of credit. Facts from undoubted sources, and the opinions 
of those who are known to be competent judges, must be the chief 
reliance. Any and all proper ways should be used to ascertain the 
truth. When school boards are willing to take the same pains to 
find good teachers, they will generally succeed. If they would con- 
sult the county superintendent more, we think they would often 
make a better selection. He is usually the only man in the county 
who is acquainted with many of the teachers. He must be better 
informed than others as to the peculiar fitness of teachers for par- 
ticular schools. If he is conscientious, he will give important in- 
formation when asked to do so. 


It is often said that it is difficult to obtain good teachers. That 


may be so, but we have never believed that there was any difficulty, 
only occasionally, in finding a good teacher when proper induce- 
ments were offered; and reasonable means used to find one. It is 
said that a poor teacher can find employment as readily as a good 
one. When a depreciated currency passes for money, gold and sil- 
ver usually disappear, or are rarely seen. It is the same with 
teachers, 


Some years ago Horace Greeley stated that there were a thousand 
graduates of colleges walking the st reets ot New York, with nothing 
todo. Some of them graduated with distinction; some of them 
had studied at foreign universities. No doubt that most of them 
were well qualified to teach, and were desirous of doing so, if they 
could receive a reasonable compensation. 

The business of teaching is unnecessarily incumbered with man 
disagreeable things. Teachers are not usually well paid; their po- 
sitions are not permanent; and then their hands are tied by a schoo 
board, so-that little can be done which ought to be done. A thor- 
oughly qualified teacher can hardly fail to be disgusted with the 
present state of things. Give the teacher means to work with, and 
the power to carry out his own views, and he will make a good 
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scheol. Then the best teachers will come to the front, and there 
will Le no difficulty in finding them. 





A STRUGGLE FOR THE MASTERY. 
BY REV. EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


The school closed on Monday evening as usual. The boys had 
been talking in knots ell day. Nothing but the bull-dog in the 
slender, resolute young master had kept down the rising storm. 
Let a teacher lose moral support at home, and he cannot long gov- 
ern a school. Ralph had effectually lost his popularity in the dis- 
trict, and the worst of it was that he could not divine from just 
what quarter the ill-wind came, except that he felt sure of Small's 
agency ip it somewhere. Even Hannah had slighted him, when he 
called at Means’ on Monday morning to draw the pittance of pay 
that was due him. 

Ife lad expected a petition for a holiday on Christmas day. Such 
holidays are deducted from the teacher's time, and it is enstomary 
for the boys to “turn out” the teacher who refuses to grant them, 
by barring him out of the school house on Christmas and New Year's 
morning. Ralph had intended to grant a holiday if it should be 
asked, but it was not asked. Hank Banta was the ringleader in 
the disaffection, and he had managed to draw the surly Bud, who 
was present this morning, into it. It is but fair to say that Bud 
was in favor of making a request before resorting to extreme meas- 
ures, but he was overruled. He gave it as his solemn opinion that 
the master was mighty peart, and they would be beat anyhow, some 
way, but he would lick the master fer two cents ef he warn’t so slim 
that he’d feel like he was fighting a baby. 

And all that day things looked black. Ralph’s countenance was 
cold and hard as stone, and Shocky trembled where he sat in front 
of him. Betsy Short tittered rather more than usual, A riot or a 
murder would have seemed amusing to her. 

School was dismissed, and Ralph, instead of returning to the 
Squire’s, set out for the village of Clifty a few miles away. No one 
knew what he went for, and some suggested that he had “sloped.” 
But Bud said, “he warn’t that air kind. Ie was one of them air 
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sort as died in ther tracks. was Mr. Hartsook. They'd find him on 
the ground nex’ morning, and he ‘lowed the master war made of that 
air sort of stuff as would burn the dog-on’d ole school house to 
ashes, or blow it to splinters, but what he’d beat. Howsumever, 
he'd said he was a-goin’ to help, and help he would; but all the 
sinnoo in Golier weuldn’ be no account agin the cute they was in 
the head of the master.” 

But Bud, discouraged as he was with the fear of Ralph’s “cute,” 
went like a martyr to the stake and took his plaee with the 
rest in the school house. at nine o’clock at night. It may have been 
Ralph’s intention to have preoeeupied the school house, for at ten 
e’clock Hank Banta was set shaking from head to foot at seeing a 
face that looked like the master’s at the window. Ue waked up 
Bud and told him about it. 

“Well, what are you a-tremblin’ about, you coward ?” growled 
Bud. He won’t shoot you: but he’il beat you at this game, I'll 
bet a hoss, and me, too, and make us both as’shamed of ourselves as 
dogs with tin-kettles to their tails. You don’t know the master, 
though he did duck you. But he'll larn you a good lesson this 
time, and me too, like as not.”. And Bud soon snored again, but 
Hank shook with fear every time he looked at the blackness out- 
side the wmdows. He was sure he heard footfalls. He would have 
given anything to have been at home. 

When morning came the pupils began to gather early. A few 
boys who were likely to be of service in the coming siege were ad- 
mitted through the windows, and then everything was made fast, 
and a “snack” was eaten. 

“ How do you ‘low he'll get in ?” said Hank, trying to hide his fear. 

“How do I ‘low?’ said Bud. “I don’t ‘low nothin’ about it. 
You might as well ax me where I ‘low the nex’ shootin’ star is 
a-goin’ to drap. Mr. Ifartsook is mighty onsartin. But he'll get 
in, though, and tan your hide fer you, you see ef he don’t. Ef he 
don’t blow up the school honse with gunpowder?” his last was 
thrown in-by way of alleviating the fears of the cowardly Hank, 
for whom Bud had a great contempt. 

The time for school had almost come. The boys inside were de- 
moralized by waiting. ‘They began to hope that the master had 
“sloped.” They dreaded to see him coming. 
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“T don’t believe he’ll come,” said Hank, with a cold shiver, “1t’s 
past school time.” 

“Yes, he will come, too,” said Bud. “And he ‘lows to come in 
here mighty quick. I don’t know how. But he’ll be a-standing at 
that air desk when it’s nine o’clock. I'll bet a thousand dollars on 
that. fhe don’t take it into his head to blow us up!” Hank 
was now white. 

Some of the parents came along, accidentally of course, and 
stopped to see the fun, sure that Bud would thrash the master if he 
tried to break in. Small, on the way to see a patient, perhaps, 
reined up in front of the door. Still no Ralph. It was just five 
minutes before nine. A rumor now gained currency that he had 
been seen going to Clifty the evening before, and that he had not 
come back, though in fact Ralph had come back, and had slept at 
Squire Hawkins’. 

“There’s the master,” cried Betsy Short, who stood out in the 
road, shivering and giggling alternately. For Ralph at that mo- 
ment emerged from the sugur camp by the school house, carrying 
a board. 

“Ho! ho!” laughed Hank, “he thinks he’ll smoke us out. I 
guess he’ll find us ready.” The boys had let the fire burn down, and 
there was now nothing but hot hickory coals on the hearth. 

“T tell you he’ll come in. He didn’t go to Clifty fer nothin’,” 
said Bud, who sat still on one of the benches which leaned against 
the door. I don’t know how, but they’s lots of ways of killing a cat 
besides chokin’ her with butter. He’ll come in—ef he don’t blow 
us all sky-high!” 

Ralph’s voice was now heard, demanding that the door be opened. 

“ Let’s open her,” said Hank, turning livid with fear at the firm, 
confident tone of the master. 

Bud straightened himself up. “Hank, you’re a coward. I’ve 
got a mind to kick you. You got me into this blamed mess, and 
now you want to flunk. You jest tech one of these ere fastenings, 
and I’ll lay you out flat of your back afore you can say Jack Rob- 
inson.” 

The teacher was now climbing to the roof with the board in hand. 

“That air won’t win,” laughed Pete Jones outside. He saw that 
there was no smoke, Even Bud began to hope that Ralph would 
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fail for once. The master was now on the ridge-pole of the school 
house. He took a paper from his pocket, and deliberately poured 
the contents down the chimney. 

Mr. Pete Jones shouted “Gunpowder!” and started down the 
road to be out of the way of the explosion. Dr. Small remembered, 
probably, that his patient might die while he sat there, and started on. 

But Ralph emptied the paper, and laid the board over the chim- 
ney. What a row there was inside. The benches that were braced 
against the door were thrown down, and Hank Banta rushed out, 
rubbing his eyes, coughing frantically, and sure that he had been 
blown up. All the rest followed, Bud bringing up the rear sulkily 
but coughing and sneezing for dear life. Such a smell of sulphur 
as came from that school house! 

Betsy had to lean against the fence to giggle. 

As soon as all were out, Ralph threw the board off the chimney, 
leaped to the ground, entered the school house, and opened the 
windows. The school soon followed him, and all was still. 

“Would he thrash?” This was the important question in Hank 
Banta’s mind. And the rest looked for a battle with Bud. 

“It is just nine o’clock,” said Ralph, consulting his watch, * and 
I’m glad to see you all here promptly. I should have given you a 
holiday if you had asked me like gentlemen, yesterday. On the 


whole, I think I shall give you a holiday, anyhow. The school is 
dismissed.” 


And Hank felt foolish. 


And Bud secretly resolyed to thrash Hank or the master, he 
didn’t care which. 


And Mirandy looked the love she could not utter. 
And Betsy giggled —Zztract from “The Hoosier Schoolmaster.” 





THAT only can be called mental food which becomes assimilated 
with the mind, and thus becomes a part of the mind itself. The 
food received into the stomach is not nourishing unless its constitu- 
ent parts are changed into nerve and muscle and bone. If not so 
changed, then it is not food in the true sense of the term. Nor do 
the words and definitions constitute any part of education unless 
changed into thought and its explanation in the deeper social 
change—Svur’r W. T. Hargis. 
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\ CAUSES OF MYOPIA IN SCHOOLS. 


. 


There is no subject this Soeiviy can select of which-iis members 
should desire a truer understanding, than the subject you ask me 
to dissertate upon at this time. It is important because of the fast 
increase of this disease among the students of our schools. It is a 
disease aggravated by an over-tasking of the organ of sight, and is 
then transmitted to their children in its accumulated increase, and 
so we find more of it as generations of students come upon the 
stage, threatening us, as time goes on and the requirements of civi- 
lization increase, with a large number of incurably blind persons. 

We will first define myopia, or near-sightedness. It is an anom- 
aly in which the rays of light coming from a distance, upon pass- 
ing through the front apparatus of the eye, are focused in front of 
the retina (it being understood that to get a clear image there must 
always be a picture of the image contemplated, upon the retina} 
The rays cross, in a myopic eye, at a point in front, and are then 
diffused upon the retina, and distinct vision is impossible. It is 
required in these cases that the object be brought nearer to the eye, 
and the nearer it comes, the farther the focus of rays will be carried 
back within the organ. So each myopic eye has a near point 
which varies according to the degree of near-sightedness, to which 
the object must be brought to obtain clear sight. The rays from 
objects must then come to a myopic eye divergently, whereas by a 
normal eye good vision is obtained when the rays come parallel, or 
from a distance (practically we say 20 feet or over). Now if we 
put a concave glass before the eye, it divergers the rays, and then 
when they come to the myopic eye, it is able to focus them and ob- 
tain clear vision. 

You will call to mind that in the front of the eye there is an appa- 
vatus, consisting of the cornea and erystalline lens, for focusing the 
rays of light; this with the vitreous and aqueous humors, is called 
the Dioptrie apparatus—the light-refracting media of the eye. 
Now the error is not in this apparatus, that rays are not focused 
upon the retina, but the fault is in the eye-ball—the Jength of the 
visual axis. The eye-ball is too long for the focal power in front; 
it is egg-shaped instead of being spherical, and hence parallel rays 
from a distance are foeused in froné of the retina. ‘These rays then 
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eross, and when they reach the retina they are diffused. Now it 
has long been maintained by Prof. Donders that the near-sighted 
eye is a diseased one. Lis work is the standard in matters of the 
refraction of the eye. 

‘To what extent this disease is prevalent is an interesting question. 
Dr. Cohn, of Breslau, has carefully examined 10,000 children in the 
different grades of the schools of that city. Ile found 13 per cent. 
(1,334) had abnormal refraction ; of these 1,004 were near-sighted. 

The following are deductions from his data in reference to near- 
sightedness : 

1. No school was without myopic scholars. 

2. The number varied greatly in the different schools. 

3. In the village sehools very few (1.4 per cent.). 

4. In the city schools eight times as many (11.4 per cent.). 

5. In the the city elementary schools, four to five times as many 
as in the village (6.7 per cent.). 

6. Girls’ high school more than in the elementary (7.7 per cent.). 

%. In the city schools there was a steady increase in the number 
of near-sighted children from the lower to the upper grades. 

8. In the middle schools one-tenth and mere, in the next above 


one-fifth, and in the highest more than one-fourth of the children 
were near-sighted. 


9. The number of myopes varied in the different village schools, 
and also in the upper schools, the greatest variation, however, 
being in the different elementary schools. 


We find by further statistics furnished by Dr. Cohn, that the per- 
centage of myopia is found to increase in the higher schools. Dr. 
Cohn examined 410 students at the Breslan University, and not 
one-third had normal eyes, and nearly two-thirds were short-sighted. 
This shows that the amount of myopia increases with the number 
of terms of student life. 

Rank in society has a great influence upon the distribution of 
myopia. We find in the reports of the charity Eye Clinics, that 
they have a very much less percentage of myopia than the statis- 
tics of the higher classes show. Among the laboring classes we 
find more of the opposite anomaly—over-sightedness, or hyperme- 
tropia. In some countries myopia is not found, but in the culti- 
vated nations its prevalence is commensurate with studiousness. 

One element which tends to increase this difficulty in cases al- 
ready afflicted with it, is that near-sighted persons are not amused 
with objects at a distance, but derive their pleasure from oceupa- 
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tions requiring close vision. They choose writing, reading, fine 
needlework, &c., and thus increase the disease by a wrong selection 
of the occupation which is most disastrous. 

We have said the ball is elongated from the front backward. 
This is occasioned, 1st, by an intraocular pressure. This tension is 
brought about by increased action of the recti muscles in converg- 
ence. 2d, Increased pressure of the fluids, resulting from an acen- 
mulation of blood in the eyes when the person is in a stooping po- 
sition (there being no valves in the veins of the eye), leaves the re- 
turn circulation unaided. 3d, Congestive processes in the fundus 
oculi, which will lead to softening, even in the normal eye, and 
still more so, under the increased pressure of the fluids, give rise 
to extension of the membranes. 

The inner membranes, the retina and choroid, not being as elas- 
tic even as the sclerotic, cannot endure the pulling upon them, and 
they soon give way around the optic nerve, and we have what is 
called posterior staphyloma. This is a condition commonly found 
in these eyes, especially in the advanced stages. In progressive my- 
opia, a fringed, red edge can be seen around the optic nerve with 
the opthalmoscope. ‘This is a very serious pathological lesion, but 
sometimes it is the case that the retina becomes detached. The 
nerve fibers are also sundered from the optic nerve, and the atrophy 
of the choroid, which if found at the same time, cannot be rem- 
edied, and incurable blindness is threatened. In the worst phases 
of this disease little more can be done than to properly — 
glasses, if any sight remains. _ 

Among the causes of this disease may be noted as principal ones, 
1st, bad desks, where the students lean over to their work, causing 
congestion by the influence of gravitation. 2. Insufficiency of light. 
3. (And a very serious one) such an arrangement of seats that the 
student faces the light. To see the blackboard they strain the eye, 
being without proper glasses, with a flood of light pouring into it, 
all of which tend to produce congestion. The pupil is abnormally 
dilated, which adds to the aggravation. 

There is a preyailing idea that a near-sighted person will become 
strong in old age, which is a great mistake. This opinion arises from 
the fact that at the age when people usually require glasses to rea 
the myope does not need them ; that the near point is indeed recad 
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ing—he does not have to hold the object.as near ag he used to. 
The change in the crystalline lens is going on in. these eyes, as in 
all others—a hardening and a slight flattening of the lens, but as 
regards the far point, they still require a concave lens to see 
clearly, and they are no stronger, and never become sound. 

The high degrees of myopia are seldom in a stationary condition, 
but are of that class of cases called progressive myopia, and threaten 
blindness where the posterior staphyloma is considerable. 

In all cases of myopia the watchmaker, or peddler, or toy-shop 
vender is no more fit to prescribe glasses than the druggist is to pre- 
ascribe medicine in case sickness. There is a vast amount of quack- 
ery in this business. In nearly all cases of myopia glasses should be 
fitted, and fitted with the greatest care. The condition of the retina 
has always to be examined. 

There is a singular d‘ffidence on the part of myopes to the wear- 
ing of glasses, and many go nearly through life with as little vision 
as the normal eye would have in looking through the bottom of a 
tumbler. Upon the adjustment of the proper glass they are sur- 
prised at the improvement and the new world opened to them, and 
yet it will be months before they can be induced to wear them on 
the street.—E. M. Hazen, M. D., in the Common School. 





Every one knows what foolscap paper is; but we doubt whether 
one in a hundred can tell why it was so called. 

When Oliver Cromwell became Protector of England, he caused 
the stamp of the Cap of Liberty to be placed upon the paper used by 
the government. Soon after the restoration of Charles the IL, when 
he had oceasion to use some paper for dispatches, some of this gov- 
ernment paper was brought to him. On looking at it, he inquired 
the meaning of it; and, on being told, he said, “Take it away: I'll 
have nothing to do with a fool’s cap.” 

Thus originated the term “foolscap,” which has since been giv- 
en to a size of writing paper usually about sixteen by thirteen 
inches.— Wide Awake. 


“No eetin appuls in school ours,” reads a sign on the blackboard 
of a school house in enlightened old Massachusetts, where educa- 
tion is supposed to sit on the top rail and make faces at ignorance. 
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From the Michigan Teaclzer. 


THE SPELLING SCHOOL. 
BY REY. E, P, DYER. 


Stand up ye spellers now and spell— 
Since spelling matches are the rage, 

Spell Phenakistoscope and Knell, 
Diphtheria, Syzygy, and Gauge, 

Or take some simple word, as Chilly, 

Or Willie, or the garden Lily. 

To spell such words as Syllogism, 

And Lachrymose and Synchronism, 

And Pentateuch and Saccharine, 

Apocrypha and Celendine, 

Lactiferous and Cecity, 

Jejune and Homeopathy, 

Paralysis and Chloroform, 

Rhinoceros and Pachyderm, 

Metempsychosis, Gherkins, Basque, 

Is certainly no easy task. 

Kaleidoscope and Tennessee, 

Kamtschatka and Dispensary, 

Would make some spellers colicky. 

Diphthong and Erysipelas, 

And Etiquette and Sassafras, 

Infallible and Ptyalism, 

Allopathy and Rheumatism, 

And Cataclysm and Beleaguer, 

Twelfth, Eighteenth, Rendezvous, Intriguer, 

And hosts of other words are found 

On English and on classic ground. 

Thus Behring’s Straits and Michaelmas, 

Thermopyle, Cordilleras, 

Suite, Jalap, Hemorrhage, and Havana, 

Cinquefoil, and Ipecacuanha, 

And Rappahannock, Shenandoah, 

And Schuylkill, and a thousand more, 

Are words some prime good spellers miss 
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In dictionary lands like this. 

Nor need one think himself a Seroyle 
If some of these his efforts foil, 

Nor think himself undone forever 
‘To miss the name of either river: 
The Dueiper, Seine, or Gaadalquiver, 





THE EXPERIENCE OF AN OBJECT LESSON TEACHER, 


A few years ago a teacher graduated from a normal school where 
she had learned something of the Pestalozzian system, or at least, 
had learned to give object lessons, and took a position in a country 
aculemy. The officers of the school, knowing tit she had taken 
object lessons, insisted that at a liberal salary she showld * under- 
tuke” the primary department, which she did. as time proved. in a 
funeral sense. The first few weeks were too great a success. When 
the children had astounded their parents, both by their interest in 
their school, and by their oracular talk of the “qualities” of fruits 
wud minerals, and of the “parts” and “uses” of the human eve and 
ear, every one ingisted on sending all who conld possibly sqaceze 
into the primary seats, into the primary department; and as the 
three trustees had each a family resembling that of the martyr 
John Rogers, the primary department was thrown open to all who 
could enter. For a few monthe the novelty was sustained, and with 
it the interest. Children mixed their baby talk with phrases from 
Hugh Miller, and discoursed of physiology in the language of a 
medical college “fresh.” ‘Then the system became stereotyped., Af- 
ter chalk, charcoal was too easy to keep up the interest. The 
children knew the “parts” of « plant, and their “uses,” with a few 
botanical terms necessary, “like a book.” Sheap’s eyes and hogs’ 

“lights” ceased to cause # sensation, and a cals brain, over which 
the poor teacher had spen ba long time in preparing the lesson, be- 
came the subject of facetious personalities among the elder pupils, 
rather than of scientific interest. The afflicted teacher ransacked 
the sma!! country village for “objects,” and spent the time she 
should have given to brain-rest in arranging the “skeleton lesson,” 
that in time became the skeleton of her. blackboard, and whose 
head was “Subject,” whose arms were “Parts” and “Qualities,” 
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and these, written in columns below, formed the legs, like the arms, 
of indefinite and unequal length. The Pestalozzian system, that 
was too keep the vehicle of education “in pastures ever green,” had 
run it into a rut as deep as that of the oldest system in use. Pupils 
answered listlessly, readily, and without thought. Parents com- 
plained that their children did not take the same interest that they 
ouce did, and, to the teacher’s mortification as well as relief, re- 
manded them to the grammar department, which they should not 
have left. ‘I'o the afflicted teacher the Pestalozzian system was fast 
becoming the pestiferous, and she began to look for the cause. 

Her state of mind recalled the normal class ia which she had 
learned the system, and also recalled the fact that between the pro- 
fessor and the principal there was a difference of opinion in regard 
to object lessons. What this difference was she scarcely remem- 
bered. She therefore consulted her normal note book, and was glad 
to find in it a portion of the final address of the principal to the 
graduating class. This was what she had noted: 


“It is because I desire the success of what is termed the Pesta- 
lozzian system of teaching that I now offer words of caution. Be 
careful not to run the Pestalozzian system into the ground. Asa 
system of teaching, in the school room sense of the term, it can 
be applied only to the youngest class of pupils, and should di- 
minish as a system according to the maturity of mind—not age— 
of the pupil. Never attempt to teach a complete science, or any 
study, to a mature mind by object lessons. 

“There is no royal road to knowledge—not even in the excellent 
Pestalozzian way. Pupils must study, and study dooks as well as 
objects, to become thorough in the acquirement of any science. It 
was not with reference to the men who with him had studied the 
ology and jurisprudence that Pestalozzi spent his life and fortune 
in establishing a new system of education, but with reference to the 
infantile capabilities of the peasantry of his native country, who, 
having eyes, saw not; who, having ears, heard not. Keep it stead- 
fastly in mind that it is because I desire the success of his system 
that I caution you. As a school system it is limited, but as a prin- 
ciple of teaching and of study it is unlimited—should be applied to 
all teaching of all things, even of theology and jurisprudence. It is 
the galt to be used both in preparing and in receiving mental food ; 
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but one cannot live on salt or on a large proportion of it. Or, bet- 
ter, it is milk for babes; but men require meat with milk—cannot 
live without it.” 


Here the “notes” abruptly ended, but the thoughts of the teacher 
did not.’ “About one-third of my pupils need the system; the re- 
mainder need the principle. Study shall be their food, ‘seasoned 
with salt,’” she soliloquized, and planned to change her course in 
the management of her department, with reference to object lessons. 
—HM. L. SHERMAN, tn Am. Educational Monthly. 





ORGANIZATION. 


The progress of schools in this country is measured at every step 
by the progress in thorough organization and the establishment of 
minute supervision. The principle of division of labor-is advan- 
tageously used. A good supervisor relieves the subordinate teacher 
of the feeling of responsibility to such an extent that she is able to 
devote her time more fully to details. The supervising principle is 
able, by well directed assistance and advice, to strengthen a weak 
teacher, and in a short time to secure good from her. We have 
many examples in our schools, of radical cures of this kind. Teach- 
ers who have failed for years have, under careful supervision, devel- 
oped into good teachers and remained such. After their reform 
they have exhibited great skill in the application of their strength. 
Previously they had wasted what little power they possessed in try- 
ing to accomplish results by wrong methods. They had, for exam- 
ple, stood before their scholars and ordered silence, addressing their 
command to the whole school, and thus paralyzing their whole 
. fort. They had undertaken to check gross disorder by wholesale 
punishment, or by scolding the entire school. Their strength not 
being equal to the task of forcing all the pupils in a mass, they had 
lost confidence in themselves and settled into a kind of apathy, 
broken only by spasmodic attempts to secure discipline. The an- 
pervisor’s first lesson to them was the requirement that they should 
notice little things and small beginnings; become attentive to mi- 
nute formalities; and when the teacher has learned how to repress 
her inclination to scold or punish indiscriminately, and has acquired 
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the habit of noting the manner of performing the smallest formali- 
ties, she is on the way toward success. No teacher is strong enough 
tu force a whole school at once—to control it at arm’slength. But 
no teacher is so weak (such is our experience) that she cannot hae 
gvod discipline by insisting upon the performance ef minute for- 
malities. ‘The wise teacher will conquer the chavs of arbitrariness 
aind caprice by introducing order in little things, continually formu- 
lating what is accidental and irrational into the universal and rea- 
sonable. The teacher who is strong enough to seeure the :ycrform- 
ance of one of these small formalities can secure everything by per 
sistence.—Sup'r Harris, St. Louis. 





Tne origin of the free school of America was singular. In the 
records of Boston, New England, is the following entry: “The 13th 
of ve 2d month, 1635. 1t was generally agreed upon yt our brother 
Philemon Purmount shall be entreated to become schoolmaster for 
ye teacliing and nurturing of all children with us.” Upon this 
clight basis the first American common school was established, to 
the advantage of which Indians and whites were mvited without 
distinction. ‘The system spread to other towns, and what was at 
first w lucal arrangement has become national— Lez. 


Ir iz a pretty Chought of an American authoress, and one worthy 
of being acted upen, that children should be early led to the habit 
of observing the sky and its wonderful and perpetual change of 
beauty. Aud what an exquisite touch does Bulwer give to the de- 
ecription of one of the heroes in his best novel, when he says that 
Leonard's eyes had in them the look of having gazed much at heaven! 


‘Tux teacher should cherish for his pupils a sentiment of pro- 
found respect, for the moral sublimity of the child is often greater 
than that of the maw. A spirit at once childlike, patient, watch- 
ful, vigorous, and devout, is the great disideratum and the great 
vant of our teachers. —Lenx. School Jour. 


Ir is not what people eat, but what they digest, that makes them 
strong. It is not what they read, but what they remember, that 
makes them learned. 1t is not what they profess, but what they 
practice, that makes them holy. 








EDITORIAL. 





VacaTion RamBiEs.—The place for this year’s meeting of the 
National Educational Association was well chosen. The daintiest 
of educational feasts would not alone be sufficient to induce from 
their distant homes a respectable representation of the teachers of 
the nation without the accompanying attractions of recreation and 
rest from the year’s work in the way of travel, sight-seeing and so- 
cial reunion. Teaching is the most exhausting labor—exhausting 
to both mind and body—that mankind performs, and none but 
weary pedagogues cau realize with what a sense of relief the care 
worn teachers of the nation turned their faces towards “cool Min- 
nesota” on the first of August, leaving their cares behind. 

Those going from Nebraska had a choice of two rontes, at the 
same price: the 8. C. & P., via Sioux City, and the C. & N. W,, via 
Marshalltown, lo. ‘The former is the more direct, but owing to the 
superior skill of the agent of the C. & N. W. in “working up” pat- 
ronage for his line, the entire party from Omaha, Lincoln, &c., 
with the exception of the writer, were induced to go by the longer 
route. But the natural stubbornness of our disposition led us as 
usual to follow the dictates of our own judgment, rather than the 
leadings of the crowd, and the result was that although we were 
obliged to forego the pleasure of riding in company with our friends, 
we had a quicker, and much more comfortable and pleasant trip 
than those who went the other way, reaching Minneapolis Tuesday 
forenoon, while the others did not arrive till evening, thus losing 
the whole of the first day of the Association. 

We left Nebraska drenched with excessive rains, and as we pro- 
ceeded north the swollen streams and half-submerged low-lands 
bore testimony to a similar visitation in North-Western Iowa. But 
while we slept the scene shifted. We awoke in a different state, a 
very different looking region, and a different climate, from those 
upon which we closed our eyes. We were passing through a rugged, 
timber country, where hills, lakes, woods, and openings, gave rest to 
eyes long tired with prairie scenery. The soil was sandy, and on 
every side were unmistakable evidences of dryness. As we advanced 
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farther into the interior of the state, the dronth appeared more and 
more severe, and the cunversation of local travelers consisted mainly 
of complaint at the lack of rain. Having seen, but a few hours be- 
fore, grain spoiling in harvest fields too wet to enter, the change was 
almost too sudden for comprehension. 

The great length of the winters here is shown by the enormous 
quantities of hay that were being put up on every farm that we 
passed. Here haying comes before harvesting, and is the principal 
part of the summer work. The harvest in Southern Minnesota 
seemed to be about ten days later than in Southern Nebraska. 


THE ASSOCIATION 


met in the Academy of Music, at Minneapolis, on Tuesday, August 
2d, at 9 A. M., and continued (holding three sessions a day) until 
Thursday evening. The forenoon and evening sessions were gen- 
eral meetings of the Association, the afternoons being occupied 
with the meetings of the various sections, of which there were 
three: the Elementary, the Normal, and the College or “Higher 
Education” Sections. To these another was added at the present 
session, viz.: the “Industrial Section,” of which Prof. Thompson of 
our Agricultural College was made president. The general sessions 
were devoted to the reading of papers and the transaction of busi- 
ness; the meetings of sections, mainly to discussions, the brief pa- 
pers read serving merely as texts or introductions to the subjects. 
One very noticeable thing about the papers read in general ses- 
sions was their extreme length. “Has any one been appointed to 
continue the reading of that paper when he dies?” asked the funny 
man of our party after an elderly gentleman had been reading in 
an unintelligible tone for an hour or two, and the joke might have 
been repeated with equal appropriateness on several occasions. 
The essayists were not not limited as to time, and the result was 
that each one took the liberty of presenting a lengthy lecture. A 
still more unfortunate circumstance was the fact that nearly all the 
speakers failed to realize that it was necessary to speak with more 
force and distinctness in a large auditorium like the Academy of 
Music, than in an ordinary hall or chapel; consequently only those 
nearest the stand could understand what was being said by the ma- 
jority of the speakers. These peculiarities, added to the knowledge 
that the papers would all be printed, and each member would have 
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‘a copy to read at his leisure, made the audiences rather inattentive, 
end the general meetings of the Association very much like what 
Don Piatt used to call the U.S. Senate—a “fog-bank.” We do 
not mean to convey the impression that the papers were of little 
value, but that their length and manner of delivery, and the list- 
lessness of the audience, prevented their being as fully appreciated 
es they deserved. There were some happy exceptions, one of whom 
was Pres’t Folwell, of Minnesota University, who delivered a schol- 
erly Jecture on Wednesday evening in such a manner as to hold the 
attention of an immense audience for nearly two hours. 


The work of the sections was more spirited and interesting. ‘The 
live practical issues of the day were presented and discussed at 
length. The Elementary and Normal sections attracted the chief 
interest. The section of Higher Education was poorly patronized, 
and adjourned on the second day. Prof. Olney and other able col- 
lege men spent their time mainly in the Elementary section and 
took an active part in its discussions. 

One of the most interesting features of the convention, outside 
of its meetings, was an exhibition of drawings by the pupils of the 
public schools of Salem, Mass., and other cities. The final exami- 
nation papers and slates were exhibited just as they were left by the 
pupils, together with specimens of their work at different stages of 
their progress, the whole covering only the first year’s work in this 
subject, the instruction being given by teachers who had no pre- 
vious knowledge or any unusual skill in Drawing. The work in- 
cluded copying, drawing from dictation, from objects, colored 
crayon work, and original designs. The ages of the pupils were 
appended to their work, and many were but eight or nine years of 
age, the slate work being by still younger pupils of the primary 
grades. The specimens from Chicago, Milwaukee, Syracuse, N. Y., 
and other places, were almost equally remarkable. Amcng the 
original designs from Massachusetts, were patterns for calico, archi- 
tectural drawings, designs for cabinet work, &c. One design for a 
book case, drawn by a young man in one of the evening schools of 
Massachusetts, was sold to a cabinet maker for $75. The collec- 
tion as a whole was very remarkable, and furnished the strongest 
proof of the practical utility of Drawing as a branch of English 
education, and of the possibility of having it taught successfully in 
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all grades of the public schools, by teachers who have no special 
qualifications in this direction. 

The exhibition of plaster casts of fossil remains, by Prof. Ward, 
of Rochester, N. Y., was also very interesting. Prof. Ward’s is almost 
the only establishment of the kind in the country, and nearly all the 
educational institutions in the United States depend upon him for 
their supplies of skeletons, anatomical models, cabinets, &c. The 
skeletons of the horse and cow in our University were put up by 
him. The casts on exhibition included exact copiee of some very 
rare specimens—bones of extinct animals, &e—which have been 
found in various parts of the world, and and so closely did they re- 
semble the originals that an unthinking person who did not know 
that it was an exhibition of casts, might readily mistake the speci- 
mens before him for the yellow and musty bones themselves. This 
was the case with one young man at least, who gazed around him 
with the air of one who was viewing the exhumed remains of some 
ancient grave yard, and elevating his proboscis at a contemptuous 
angle, exclaimed to his companions, “Whew! how they smell!” 
Which is only another illustration of the power of imagination. 

In point of numbers, the present meeting of the Association was 
the largest ever held, with one exception. The most distant points 
represented were Maine, South Carolina, Georgia, Colorado, &e. 
Nebraska had one of the largest delegations outside of Minnesota, 
and was quite well represented in the organization: Sup’t McKen- 
zie was appointed Secretary pro tem., the editor of the TEACHER 
was one of the committee on Nominations, Prof. Thompson was 
elected one of the Counselors, and Prof. Beals one of the Vice Pres- 
idents for the coming year. Prof. W. T. Phelps of Minnesota was 
elected President, and W. D. Henkle of Ohio, Secretary. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held either at Har- 
risburg or Baltimore, some time in the month of July, 1876, in 
order to accommodate those who attend the centennial celebration 
at Philadelphia. 

There are many other points of interest which might be men- 
tioned in connection with the Association, but space forbids. A 
large part of the pleasure and satisfaction derived by us from the 
occasion was due to the cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul and 


their beautiful’surroundings, but of these we must speak, if at all, 
next month. 
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On returning from our vacation tour, a friend placed in our 
hands a copy of the State Jowr al, published several weeks before, 
containing a communication from “QO. C. D.” sharply criticising 
our note in regard to the pronunciation of “ Beatrice.” Of course 
an answer is forthcoming on our part, for if there is one privilege 
dear to the heart of an editor, it is to have the last word; and for- 
tunately for him, the advantages of his position give him excellent 
facilities for enjoying that satisfaction. But as our September issue 
is already crowded with matter of more general interest to the 
reader, even if not as gratifying to our pride, we reluctantly sub- 
mit to the necessities of the case, and postpone our reply until next 
month. 


Pror. C. F. Secorp, for several years Principal at Blair, has 
‘aken charge of the schools at Decaiur, Burt County. Prof. Secord 
is Secretary of the State Teachers’ Association, and is considered 
one of the best school principals in Northern Nebraska. The 
schools of Blair obtained a very high reputation under his manage- 
ment, and we shall now look for a “revival” in educational matters 
at Decatur. 


WE regret to learn that Prof. and Mrs. Nichols of the Normal 
have met with a sad bereavement in the loss of their youngest child, 
who died just at the opening of school. The remains were taken 
to Ashland, the former home of Prof. N., for interment, Prof. Nich- 
olson taking charge of the school during the absence of the Principal. 


Hon. Wm. Dairy, U. 8. Marshal for Nebraska, has been ap- 
pointed by the Governor a member of the Normal Board, in place 
of D. C. Cole, whose time had expired. Mr. Daily was one of the 
founders of the school, and contributed as liberally as perhaps any 
other one man in its establishment. 


WE shall commence in our next issue the publication of a series 
of illustrated articles on the Kindergarten, which will be continued 
through several months. These articles will well be worth the 
price of a year’s subscription. 


Pror. NicHOLs, Principal of the Normal School, is a graduate 
of Lawrence University, Wis., instead of Minnesota University, as 
we erroneously stated in speaking fo his election. 








MISCELLANY. 





LANCASTER COUNTY INSTITUTE. 


This institute convened at Lincoln August 31st and remained in 
session four days. State Sup’t McKenzie, Chancellor Benton, and 
Profs. Thompson, Palmer, Church, Hitchcock, Jones, and Co. Sup’t 
Scott, were present and took part in the exercises, and a very pleas- 
ant and profitable time was experienced. 

The following, copied from the Lincoln Journal, is a synopsis of 
an address delivered by Chancellor Benton on Wednesday evening: 


The constitution of the United States is silent upon the subject 
of education. Many of the earlier state constitutions make no 
mention of the subject. Later states have constitutional enact- 
ments, and the older states have statutory amendments. We have 
a National Educational Bureau; this shows a growing interest of 
no little importance. Vast changes have been made in school 
buildings. Some out of the way place, fit for nothing else, was 
formerly used for inferior buildings. Now, the finest and most 
imposing structures to be found in our towns and cities, are our 
school buildings. 


Great changes in the qualifications of teachers are now to be re- 
marked. Discipline was once considered the principal qualifica- 
tion to be looked for. ‘The rote system was the next in importance. 
Something infinitely beyond this is looked for now. Wonderful 
changes have been made in the methods of every branch. The 
teacher must be full of his subject, and the best books must be only 
used as auxillary to hiswork. Teaching isa high and noble calling. 
Every teacher is a former, a maker, and in some sense, a creator. 
The world bas its reformers who are looked upon as great men, 
and of great importance; but the teacher is of no less importance, 
for he forms so that no reformer is neeessary. 


The teacher must watch over the bodily development of the 
child. Nothing is more beautiful than a perfect child; but if de- 
formity resulis from carelessness of the teacher, what a sin lies at 
his door! ‘The teacher must ¢rain the pupil. Simple instructions 
will not do. Cleanliness, exercise, ventilation, must be enforced, 
not simply by explaining the laws governing them, but by compell- 
ing the pupil to put them in practice. 

Instruction and pleasure must be united. There must be some- 
thing attractive connected with learning. In the earlier stages of 
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rogress, the powers of observation must be called into full play. 
The ear alone is not sufficient. The eye is the greatest source of 
delight, and its range is much greater than that of the ear. Your 
description may be exact, but cannot approach the thing itself pre- 
pores 4 to the child. Teach by things rather than by words. 

Facts in their proper relations and proper order must be given. 
Must not give too much in mass. Do not give a child “a continent 
to swallow and wash it down with an ocean.” A clear perception 
of the fact is of tha ytmost importance. 

It is also the pro f the teacher to build up the character of 
the pupil. Do not appeal to unworthy motives. Emulation may 
be carried so far as to work a great injury. So of priuciples of fear, 
ridicule, &c. It is very easy to thus degrade the character of the 
child. Put before the child the desire to know; the desire to please 
parent and teacher; the pleasure of knowing. 


Three things may be taught: Teach the child to know what is 
right; have him feel what is right; strengthen his purpose so as to 
will what is right. The child thus cultured has the foundation of 
# high and noble character, 


The following resolutions were unanimously alopted at the close 
of the institute: 


Resolved, That the thanks of this body are due, and are hereby accorded Chan- 
céllor Benton, Profs. Thompson, McKenzie, Hitchcock, Jones, Church, and Palmer, 
for their efforts to instruct, and for the valuable and practical information con- 
yeyed in their lectures and class exercises. That our thanks are also due Sup’t 
cott for the efforts to make the institute a success, 

Resolved, That our faith ir the value of institute work has been greatly strength- 
sned, and we fee) much valuable information has been gained by our coming 
,ogether. 





JOHNSON COUNTY INSTITUTE. 


An institute was held at Tecumseh, commencing August 31st, 
and continuing four days. The principal instructors were Co. 
Sup’t Wightman, W. K. Loofbourrow, and J. M. Keys. Instruc- 
tion in the Theory and Art of Teaching was given by Mr. Loof- 
pourrow. The subject of “Recitations” was discussed under the 
following heads: 

OBJECTS OF RECITATION. 


1. To test the extent and accuracy of the pupil’s knowledge of 
the subject. 

2. To point out the defects of the pupil in understanding, and 
practical application of the subject taught. 

3. To correct errors and encourage improvement. 
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. To secure proper expression of the principles and description 
embraced in the topic. 

. To cultivate habits of observation relative to all the above, 
and criticise justly. 

}. To thoroughly drill the class by oral and written examinations, 
and interesting them by illustrations, stories, or anything 
aside from the text book, to the point. Manifest an interest 
in any or all topics under consideration. 

Many teachers fail to accomplish the real object of recitation by 
manifesting little or no interest in the subject uader the considera- 
tion of the pupil. The topic may seem so old or so plain to the 
teacher, that he allows himself to overlook the immature mind of 
the child and passes the subject lightly by. Sympathize with your 
pupils in their trials, encourage them by kind words and actions, 
be patient, never allow yourself to weary in your efforts to improve, 
elevate and purify their minds in every possible way. With this 
untiring energy and enthusiasm, and a general knowledge of the 
subject under consideration, you will not fail to accomplish the 
object of recitation. 


PREPARATIONS FOR RECITATION. 


On the Part of Teachers— 
General— 

1. A knowledge of the the text book. 

2. A general knowledge of leading text books on the same 
subject. 

3. Should be familiar with the various approved methods 
in use. 

4, Should know when and how to use and apply the methods 
of instruction. 

Special— 

1. A teacher should review the subject daily in advance of 
his class. 
2. Should write out plans so as to intensify interest on the 
part of the class. 
3. Should adapt the plan of the recitation to the age, capac- 
ity, and wants of each mind. 
On Part of Pupils— 

1. Pupil should study the lesson assigned, not only in the text 
book used, but should strive to obtain all information pos- 
sible from any and all sources. Search for ideas of princi- 
ples, and for definitions, etc. 

2. Get help from others, by conversing with each other on the 
topics of the lesson, and by questioning, etc., etc. 

Teacher should avoid ali direct aid if possible, but he may pre- 
sent the subject in such a manner that the pupil can help himself 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
THE STATE. 
THE University opens with an enrollment of 140 students. 


WE learn that Prof. W. E. Wilson, late of the Normal School, 


will soon leave for Edinburgh, Scotland, for the purpose of study- 
ing Theology. 


Pror. WoRTHEN, Principal of the High School at Nebraska City, 
will be also City Superintendent this year, spending about one half 
of his time in each capacity. 


THE following Board of Visitors for the State Normal School 
was elected on the 1st inst.: Dr. Geo. L. Miller, of the Omaha Her- 
ald, Webster Eaton, of the Kearney Press, and Hon. E. Jellison, of 
Schuyler. Dr. Miller has since declined. 


THE various schools in the state, as far as heard from, opened as 
follows: Kearney Junction, August 30th, with 175 pupils in at- 
tendance; Plattsmouth, Prof. A. R. Wightman, Principal, Sep- 
tember 6th ; Brownville, Prof. Rich, Principal, Sept. 6th ; Blair, Prof. 
Jones, Principal, Sept. 6th; Decatur, Prof. Secord, Princpal, Sept. 
6th; Grand Island, Sept. 6th; Fairbury, Sept. 13th with an at- 
tendance’of 80 pupils; Fremont, Sept. 20th; Tecumseh, Sept. 6th ; 
Crete, Sept. 13th; Beatrice, Sept. 12th. 


Thayer Co.—An institute will be held at Hebron, September 28th. 


State Sup’t McKenzie has promised to be present, and a good time 
is expected. 


Boone Co-—The Albion school is presided over by Miss Atwood. 
Twenty-five pupils are enrolled. 


— Miss Cora Crytes is teaching in District No. 5. 


Platte Co.—S. L. Barrett will occupy the position formerly filled 
by J. 8. Zerbe, as Principal of the school in Dist. No. 1. 
— Miss Anna Gilbert will teach in the Munroe District. 


Pawnee Co.—Pawnee City public school opened on the 6th inst., 
with an enrollment of 164 pupils. The teachers employed are as 
follows: Principal, V. M. Babbitt; Grammar Department, Miss 
Lewis; Intermediate, Miss Kingman; Primary, Mrs. Brown. Of 
these, Mr. Babbitt and Miss Kingman are new comers. 
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Adams Co.—The next meeting of the County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Hastings, October 7th. Sup’t McKenzie is ex- 
pected to be present. 


Madison Co.—The Madison school district has voted bonds to 
the amount of $1,000 for a new school house, to be completed on 
or the first of December, 1875. ‘The fall term of school commenced 
August 23d. 


Saunders Co—The Ashland schools commenced September 6th. 
Mr. Hugh Dobbs, of Beatrice, takes the position of Principal, at a 
salary of $1,000. He will be assisted by Miss Tower, Miss Far- 
well, and Miss Laverty. 

—The Teachers’ Institute, which held a four days’ session at 
Wauhoo, the last week in August, was fairly attended. Sup’t Whit- 
ney, H. N. Rogers, Prof. Bryant, Judge Mosher, Miss Emma Rose, 
Mr. F. Dean, and others, gave struction and otherwise assisted in 
making the occasion interesting and profitable. 


Lincoln Co.—The school board of District No. 1 have elected the 
following corps of teachers: Principal, Mr. A. K. Gowdy; Inter- 
mediate Department, Miss Alice Daily; Primary, Miss Laura C. 
Michael. ‘The salary of the Principal is $100 per month, Interme- 
¢70, and Pmmary $60. Mr. Gowdy is from the Normal School of 
lilinois, and has been teaching in Pawnee City. Miss Daily is a 
graduate of the Normal School of this state. Miss Michael was edu- 
cated in Des Moines, lowa, and has latterly had charge of the 
schools at Ogallala. School commenced September 6th. 


Johnson Co.—Through the kindness of Dr. Chubbuck, president 
of our city school board, we were this week shown through our 
beautiful school building, and we could not but admire the good 
taste of the citizens of this place in providing themselves with such a 
magnificent structure, and the public spirit of the directors in keep- 
ing it and its surroundings in such excellent condition. The build- 
ing is substantially and tastily constructed of stone, two stories 
high, with a cupola, a roomy entrance and two fair sized school 
rooms below, and a large room and recitation room above. The 
board has had new and larger chimneys built, the plastering re- 
paired and whitewashed, and everything been put in neat trim for 
the fall schools —TZecumseh Chieftain. 
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Gage Vo.—The addition to the school house at Beatrice is com- 
pleted, affording two additional rooms—one a primary room, and 
the other a recitation room for the use of the High School. The 
school will open September 13th. The following teachers have 
been employed: Principal, C. B. Palmer; Grammar Department, 
J. L. Rhodes; Intermediate, Leslie Burch; 2d Primary, Sarah 8S. 
Hawley; 1st Primary, Mrs. Mary L. Wagner. Three of these, 
Messrs, Palmer, Rhodes, and Mrs. Wagner, served in the same posi- 
tions last year. Of the two new ones, Miss Hawley is a graduate 
of Antioch College, and Mr. Burch of our State Normal School. 

—Four candidates for County Superintendent are already an- 
nounced, viz.: Prof. J. N. Fuller, late Principal at Beatrice, J. R 
Little, the present incumbent, L. B. Filley, and C. C. Smith. 


Yuckolls Co—The following statistics are taken from the Sixth 
Annual Report of the State Superintendent for the year ending 
1874: No. of school districts, 20; No. of children between 5 and 21 
years of age, 313; No. of children attending school, 172; No. at- 
tending not of school age, 9; No. attending between 7 and 16 years, 
123; male teachers employed, 6; female, 11; No.of stone school 
houses, 1; frame, 4; log and sod, 2. Value of school houses, 
$3,279.40; value of school house sites, $40; amount paid male 
teachers, $1,094.44; female teachers, $1,542.50. During last year 
Sup’t Nesbitt reports 19 teachers examined, of whom three were 
rejected. 

— A new school house has been erected at Superior during the 
present summer, at a cost of $2,000. Its size is 24x40, two stories 
high, with a cupola above. It is seated with Peard’s Folding Desks. 
The school took possession Tuesday, September 7th. Miss Alice 8, 
Ensign is the teacher. 


ABROAD. 


THE school commissioners of Memphis, Tenn., have succeeded 
in placing all the colored schools in charge of colored teachers. 


Tue Legislature of Texas has passed a law fixing the compensa- 
tion of teachers in the public schools at ten cents per day for each 
pupil in actual attendance. 


Aw Indiana county superintendent has offered a prize for the 
most tasteful school premises, including house, grounds, walks, etc., 
jn his county, not including the cities. 





LITERATURE. 





Wuson, Hixkie & Co. have in press and will publish on or about the 
1st of November, 1875, Chapters on School Supervision, a practical treatise 
on superintendence, grading, arranging courses of study, the preparation 
and use of blanks, records, and reports, examination for promotion, etc., 
by William H. Payne, M. A., Superintendent of the public schools of 
Adrian, Mich. Price, $1.25. 

RECEIVED, 


Clark's Differential and Integral Calculus, (Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cin- 
ciunati; Price, $2.25.) 

Schuyler’s Trigonometry and Mensuration, (Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Price, $1.50.) 

Harvey's First Lessons in Language. (Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati.) 

Suggestions in Regard to the Educational Exhibit at the International Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. (Bureau of Education.) 

Monthly Report of the Bureau of Agriculture. 

Catalogue of Highland University, Highland, Kansas, 

Catalogue of Nebraska University, Lincoln. 

Catalogue of Nebraska State Normal School, Peru. 

Catalogue of Qumberland Valley Normal School, Shippensburg, Pa. 

Inaugural Address of Newton Bateman, Pres’t Knox Pelle e, Galesburg, II. 

Anderson’s Historical Reader, Price, $1.80. (Clark & Shou’. N. Y.) 

Kindergaten Trrets. (E. Steiger, New York.) 

Report of the Board of Education of (he City of Lincoln, Neb. 

By-Laws and Regulations of the Board of Education of the Oity of Yankton, 
Dakota Territory. 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT, 


WE intended to call attention last month to the new advertise- 
ment of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., though its conspicuous 
position on the outside of the cover, makes it hardly necessary to 
do so. This firm is one of the oldest and most thoroughly estab- 
lished among the great publishing houses of the country, and those 
who deal with Mr. Edward Cook, the enterprisiag western manager, 
will be sure of being treated in a gentlemanly and business-like 
manner. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S Agency :—Cornell’s Spain, Youman’s 
Botany ; Krusi’s Drawing; Youman’s Chemistry ; Nicholson’s Zoology and 
Geology; Quackenbos’ Natural Philosophy, U .8. History, and English 
Grammar; Harkness’ Latin, &c. 

novtf] C, BECKINGTON, Ag’t, Des Moines, Iowa. 











